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A LAUNCHING PAD FOR SCIENCE TEACHING 


A study committee of the American Association for the Advancement of Science (AAAS) 
has proposed that college students preparing to teach high school math and science de- 
vote at least half of their program to preparation in those teaching areas. It also 
called on colleges and certification authorities to work toward a five-year program 
for the preparation of high school teachers. 





The recommendations came from the Cooperative Committee on the Teaching of Science 
and Mathematics of AAAS, headed by Dr. Alfred B. Garrett of the chemistry department 
of Ohio State University. They were first broached at the conference sponsored by the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards held at Bowling 
Green, Ohio, last summer and will be considered at this year’s TEPS conference at 
Lawrence, Kansas. 





These are the suggested requirements for future teachers in the various fields of 
science; 





BIOLOGY == 30 hours of biology, 12 of chemistry, 8 of physics, 3 of earth science, 
and 6 of mathematics. The fifth-year program would include 12 hours of biology, 4 


hours each of chemistry and physics, and 2 hours of math. 

CHEMISTRY -=- 28 hours of chemistry, 8 hours each of physics and biology, 3 of earth 
science, and 12 of math. The fifth year would have 18 hours of chemistry, and 6 each 
of physics and math. 

PHYSICS == 25 hours of physics, 13 each of chemistry and math, 6 of biology, and 3 
of earth science. The fifth year would include 15 hours of physics, 10 of chemistry, 
and 5 of math. 

GENERAL SCIENCE <= 10 hours of biology; 12 of physics; 8 of chemistry; and 6 each 
of earth science and math, plus 18 from two or more of the four science fields, ex- 
cluding math. 


The committee stated that "because of the impact of science on other areas, the 
science teacher should have preparation in the social sciences and humanities to help 
give him the. . eperspective we like top-rate scholars and citizens to have." 





PAGING TOM JEFFERSON 


It's been part of the American educational scene for so long == indeed, 
going as far back as Thomas Jefferson == that Americans nowadays tend to 
take it for granted. But a visitor from England, none other than British 
Minister of Education Geoffrey Lloyd, paid tribute the other day to Amer- 
ica's method of educating its average children. 











He said: "We British have a very advanced system, we feel, for edu- 
cating our clever children, but we also want to do more for our average 
boys and girls. We think you people have done a fine job in this field." 
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TAKE A LETTER, MRS. JONES 


The use of instructional secretaries to relieve classroom teachers of clerical and 





routine secretarial duties is showing promising results in an experiment in Davidson 


County, Tennessee. The experiment is being carried on by the George Peabody College 
for Teachers, with financial help from the Ford Foundation. It works like this: 
half-time secretaries, all married women with extensive experience, were hired for the 


Six 


entire school year for a weekly salary of $25 for a 20-hour week. Each instructional 


secretary was assigned to several rooms, usually six. The principals and the teachers 
planned the exact duties and all tasks were of secretarial or clerical nature. 
of their duties were keeping teachers’ registers and checking rolls, posting data on 


Some 


many kinds of school forms, typing letters to parents, cutting stencils for tests, 


scoring and recording objective tests, and operating audio-visual equipment. 


The big result was that teachers had more time to teach. Said a fourthegrade teacher 





with 12 years' experience: "No failures for a class of 4O == the first time in my 
teaching career. The more gifted have had a’richer program. The four borderline 
cases have responded to individual guidance so that they are passing on their own. 


I 


had time to relax each morning. This has been a new experiencee I feel I have be 
more understanding, and I've fewer gray hairs than I would otherwise have had." 


CALIFORNIA'S GIFT TO THE GIFTED 








en 





Firstegraders who read at the sixthegrade level - 





Higheschool seniors who do top-flight work in special university classes - 





Teachers who are hard put to keep up but who are inspired by the chal- 
lenge posed by the top 2 percent of the academically talented - 








Thus runs the record of California's state-financed, three-year study 
of how to teach the gifted. 


The program, under way since September 1957, is working with nearly 1500 
selected students, first grade through high school, in all parts of the 
state. Two hundred hand-picked teachers are doing the work. Their biggest 
surprise has been the discovery of how exceedingly brilliant the top 2 per- 
cent really are. Miss Ruth A. Martinson, project coordinator for the state, 
says: "We never realized the tremendous range of interests and abilities 
within the upper 2 percent." 





A major problem is the individuality of the students. To meet it, stu- 
dents in the project talk regularly with the experts in their special fields 
of interest, Miss Martinson explained. "This is a highly specialized form 
of guidance," she said, "and requires a lot of work matching interests, but 
we believe we*ve really got something worth while." 





She added, "All the seniors are doing top-flight work in college courses 
and some of the first-graders are reading at sixth-grade levels." However, 
she warned that students can be hurt by jumping them into classes with older 
youngsters. "It often creates psychological problems which far offset edu- 
cational gains," she said. 


Said one fifth-grade teacher in the project: "I’ve been exhausted since 
the program began but I think I’ve been doing a better job because of it. 
We work so hard to keep up with the gifted kids that our whole attitude 
changese As a result, we think harder about how we can keep all the other 
kids interested, too." 

















SCHOOL NEWS AND THE FRONT PAGE 


Education news is front-page news in anybody's home town. If you've ever doubted 
it, take a good look at the Charlotte (N.C.) News coverage of local education stories 
during 1957-58. 








They were the work of Reporter Ann 
Sawyer, one of a local staff of only 
1O newsmen. Ann won an Education 
Writers Assn. award for her "compre-= 
hensive reporting and interpretation 
of school news" at the American Assn. 
of School Administrators convention in 
Atlantic City last week. 





Her editors say: "We have concen-= 
trated our reporting. . . in those 
areas which lack the dramatic appeal 
of spot news but which we believe more 
faithfully picture our educational 
system as it really is." 





Examination of the big scrap book 
containing Ann Sawyer’s stories re 
veals the scope of good local school 
coverage. A reporter who knows a story 
when she sees it, she did a six-part 
series explaining a new reading pro= 
gram. She wrote, with sympathy and Ann Sawyer receives plaque from Herman Allen 
perception, a three-part series on 
educating the mentally retarded. 








With the cooperation of her paper, she prepared a two-page spread of "All-Star 
Scholars" to dramatize "the accomplishments of scholars as well as fullbacks." In 
another series, she explored the possibilities of financial aid for college-bound 
students "long on ability but short on money." She wrote of educational TV, night 
school classes, testing. Several pages in her scrapbook lead up to a final dramatic 
story about hungry school kids and was headlined, "Commission Launches Hunt for Funds 
to Feed Hungry." The list could go on. These are stories characteristic of any 
school community across the nation. 





When quiet, brown-eyed Ann Sawyer, a graduate of the University of North Carolina, 
was given the education assignment, she took a dim view of it. "I've never read an 
interesting education story in my life," she protested to her editor. But the need 
to explain, to clarify the story of education in one American town, turned into a chal- 
lenges "I am proud of our school system," says Ann. "Our schools have faults and I 
write about them, too, but school people take it in good spirit because they know I 
have a reporting job to do.” 








She seldom covers routinenews, school board stories, budgets, etc. Instead, she 
visits classes, talks to teachers and talks to the kids. She recently spent a day 
following a typical senior high program for students going on to college. "It almost 
had me beat!" she says. "It made me wonder if I'd get into a college today. Honestly, 
I think kids work harder than they ever did before." 


Ann received her Plaque at an education writers’ luncheon from Herman Allen, 
president of the Education Writers Assn. Bronze plaques went also to Ruth Dunbar of 
the Chicago Sun-Times and George Be Leonard Jr. of LOOK Magazine for outstanding edu- 
cation writing in other categories of the competition. 














A special meeting of the Committee for the Advancement of School Ad~ 
ministration has been called for March 19 in Fort Worth, Texas, to 
outline an immediate action program to implement the constitutional 
amendment voted by delegates to the AASA convention in Atlantic City. 

The amendment (see EDUCATION U.S.A., November 28) provides that after 8 
1963 all new active members will have to have at least two years of 
graduate study in programs designed to prepare school administrators 

and approved by an accreditation body. 














Dr. Hollis A. Moore, Jr., executive secretary of the committee, said the 3-1 
vote in Atlantic City "should trigger off a lot of further action. We hope to move 
forward in the way we think the members had in mind when they voted. An action pro- 
gram will be mapped out during the next few months to put the vote into effect." 





> conrmuep STORY -=- Chief State School Officers are throwing their support behind 
the Murray-Metcalf bill for federal support for education. Charles H. Boehm of Penn- 
sylvania and Thomas D. Bailey of Florida appeared before a Senate subcommittee last 
week and urged immediate passage of the bill. Tom Wiley of New Mexico asked the same 
thing in a telegram to the subcommittee. At the same time, Dr. Edgar Fuller, execu- 
tive secretary of the Council of Chief State School Officers, told the committee his 
group would support the measure if section 7, which deals with the accounting of 
federal funds, were amended. That section now reads: "The state agency shall veri- 
fy annually to the Commissioner (of Education) that funds received under this act 
were distributed and expended in accordance with the provisions of this act." Fuller 
said the Council wants "verify" changed to "certify" and a sentence added pointing 
out that the funds allocated under the act shall thereafter be deemed to be state funds. 


> Remember that fellow Jules Verne? School Executive editor Walter Cocking's speci- 
fications for schools which provide space "to stimulate individual learning" could fol- 
low the same historical path as Around the World in 80 Days, and some years hence be @ 











read as the forerunner of things that came true. Three years in the designing, the 
schools are. described in a sketch book by architects Charles William Brubaker and 
Lawrence B. Perkins. These schools of tomorrow provide individual student's Q- (for 
quest) space, individual teachers' studios, and group spaces for individuals learning 
together. And speaking of things that come true, Dr. Cocking says one school system 
is already putting the design into action. Where it is to be is still confidential. 


PP it probably won't change your plans for meeting school construction needs, but 
if you're interested in American population statistics, now and in the future, take 
a look at the February Fortune magazine. For schoolmen, two facts stand out: the 
great postwar baby boom is leveling off - at a very high level; and the next baby 
boom will start sometime soon after 1965. 





> Aiumi- giving to American higher education climbed 29 percent in 1957-58, ac- ; 
cording to the Amefican Alumni Council’s 2lst annual survey. A record $129.4 million ~* 
in gifts from graduates and former students was reported by 478 schools. Despite a 
drop from the previous survey in the size of the average gift from $35.60 to $32.03, 
annual alumni funds recorded gains in the number of contributors of close to 2 mil- 
lion persons. 
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